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that will give him still more Weight if it continues. But all ministerial 
Dispositions are extremely fluctuating. The Duke of Grafton has lately 
quitted the ministry ; and Mr. Conway, who was Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department, which included America, is now gone into the North- 
ern, and the Duke of Richmond is made Secretary for the Southern. Ame- 
rica is now to be a separate Department, and Lord Dartmouth, first of the 
Board of Trade, is to have it: But all is yet unsettled, and all American 
Affairs, even the Granting of Lands, are now at a Stand, and will probably 
be so for some time, till the Season of Business returns. The frequent 
Changes that have happened, and the general Opinion even among the 
Ministers themselves, that more will happen, disposes People generally to 
lie awhile upon their Oars ; till the Ministry have so established themselves, 
as that they can afford Attention to Affairs, which not being of national Con- 
cern they think may well be postpon'd : And indeed 'tis a kind of Labour 
in vain to attempt making Impressions on such moveable Materials; 'tis like 
writing on the Sand in a windy Day. 

As to myself, finding a Summer Journey, to which I havo been so many 
Years accustom'd, and which I omitted last Year, necessary to my Health, 
of late sensibly impaired, I am about to make a little Tour for Six or Eight 
Weeks, which I hope will re-establish it. At my Return I shall apply my- 
self diligently to what concerns the Interests of our Province ;— and if the 
present Ministry should be confirmed, as I sincerely pray they may, I hope 
another Winter will bring our Affairs all to a Happy Conclusion. At least 
I think they may be put in such Train as that my Continuance here will be 
no longer necessary, and I now request that I may have leave to return in 
the Spring. 

By all Accounts there is great Prospect that the Peace of Europe will 
not soon be disturbed. France is said to be perfectly well disposed to be 
quiet, and Spain too much disturbed with internal Commotions to prosecute 
its Views on Portugal. Commerce and Manufactures engross the Attention 
of other States; and the Empress of Russia is bent on increasing the Popu- 
lation of her Country, improving its Laws and farther refining its Manners. 
The King of Prussia too, tho' frequent in reviewing his Troops, seems rather 
intent on repairing the Damages of the last War, than projecting new ones. 
So that we may reasonably expect a Tranquility of some Duration. 

Be pleased to present my best Respects and Duty to the Assembly, and 
believe me, with sincere Esteem, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

B. Franklin. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
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Notes. 

Marriages Performed by Rev. David Jones, A. M., Pastor of the 
Southampton Baptist Church [Bucks Co.] and Great Valley Baptist Church 
[Chester Co. Pa.J. Copied from the book in which they were recorded, by 
said Rev. David Jones, by his grandson, Horatio Gates Jones, of Roxbo- 
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rough, in the 21st Ward of Philadelphia, who declares that he is acquainted 
with the handwriting of his grandfather, and that said entries were made 
by him. 

Roxborough, February, 1879. Attest : 

Hobatio Gates Jones. 

1786. August 24th. Thomas White, of Philadelphia, to Amy Meghee, 
pf Southampton. 

November 9th. Strickland Foster to Esetitia Banes. 
December 28th. Joshua Jones to Eleanor Thomas. 

1787. April 10th. Joseph Hunter to Susanna Hall. 

April Hth. John Williamson, of New Jersey, to Mary Bennett, of Bucks 
Co., Pa. 
September 9th. John Hagerman to Phoebe Evans. 
October 25th. John Hageman to Margaret Patterson. 
November 1th. Richard Lowery to Sarah Pugh. 
November 8th. John Coarson to Deborah Duffield. 
November 22d. Garret Krosen to Charity Comings. 

1788. August 1th. Isaac Vansant to Elizabeth Cornell. 

August 14th. William Siters to Mary Taylor, both of Chester County 
[Mary Taylor being a member of Great Valley Baptist Church]. 

1789. April 2d. Garret Duncan to Tacy Hays. 
April 8th. Abel Marpole to Eleanor Dungan. 
April 9th. Nathan Marpole to Elizabeth Yerkes. 

Mr. Jones here adds as follows : " When I was at Kentucky, in Jefferson 
County, in January, 1790, I married Benjamin Errickson to Elizabeth 
Prince, and Thomas Smith, from Cumberland, to Abediah Floyd and 
Fielding Ashby to Rebecca Errickson. 

1790. August 1st. Michael Williamson to Elizabeth James. 

1791. January 20th. Edward Dyer to Elizabeth Dungan, of Bucks Co. 
August 3d. Daniel Larrew to Elizabeth Kelly, both of Bucks County. 
August 18th. Bichard Vansant to Elizabeth Lafferty, both of Bucks Co. 
September 29th. Peter Orrison to Elizabeth Willcox, of Bristol Town- 
ship. 

1792. January 12th. James Banes to Sarah Bennet, both of North- 
ampton, Bucks County. 

1793. December Vlth. James Bury to Eleanor Diamond, both of Chester 
County. 

1794. March 10th. Casper Kitschman to Hannah Griffith, of Tredyffrin 
Township, Chester Co., Pa. 

March 20th. Nathan Hooven to Sarah Patterson. 

April 3d. Nathan Davis to Mary Free. 

May 29th. James McLaughlin, Pastor of the Baptist Church at Hill- 
town in Bucks County, to Tacy Morgan. 

1798. March 21th. David Cornog to Rebecca Friek, both of Chester 
County, Pa. 

1801. January 15th. Randel Evans to Mary Davis, both of Great Val- 
ley, Chester County. 

January 21st. Thomas Annis to Jane Black, both of Cecil County. 
October . David McAfee to Margaret Brown, both of Montgomery 
County. 

1802. April 8th. Henry Konkle to Margaret Moore, both of Chester 
County. 

September l§th. Samuel Wilson to Anne Williamson. 
September 23d. Jonathan Sturgis to Hannah Engles. 
September 23d. James Porter to Elizabeth Brookes, both of Mont- 
gomery County. 
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1802. November 4th. Spicer Hall to Elizabeth Evans. 

November 21st. Jonathan King to Mercy Willard, both of Montgomery 
County. 

1803. February 11th, James Spear to Mary McCormick. 
February 24th. Thomas Watkin to Ann Morris. 

September 24th. James Jenkin to Mary Ramsey, both of Chester County. 

1804. March 4th. Samuel King to Ann Phillips,, of Chester County. 
March 29th. John McFee and Sarah Horton. 

1805. January 1th. Anselm Moore to Mary Hoopes, both of Chester 
County. 

March 28th. William Morgan, of Montgomery County to Mary Evans, of 
Chester Country. 
April 2d. David Davis to Elizabeth Clark. 
April 3d. Samuel Mears to Leah Sturgis, of Montgomery County. 

1806. March . John Baker to Anne Logan. 

1808. March 21th. Elijah Brooke to Sarah Davis, both of Radnor, 
Delaware County. 

March 29th. Joshua Evans, of Easttown, to Lydia Davis; of TredyfFrin, 
Chester County. 

In June or July. Joel Carpenter to Mary Pyatt. 

August 11th. Joseph Davis to Amelia Evans, both of Chester County. 

1809. January 29th. Thomas Calohen to Mary Heminger, both of 
Chester County. 

March 23d. John Meredith to Mary Supplee, both of Chester County. 

November 2d. Lewis Pennell to Sarah Fisher, both of Radnor Township, 
Delaware County. 

December 25th. Eli Ottey to Mary Rittew, both of Delaware County, 
Pa. 

1810. February 22d. Lemuel George to Sarah Abrahams. 
September Idth. James Massey to Hannah Hibbert. 

1811. October 29th. Peddy Worrel to Sarah Hunter, both of Radnor 
Township, Delaware County. 

1812. February 26th. Valentine Hoskins to Sarah Bones. 
December 24th. William Crozer to Mary Gwin, both of Chester County. 

1813. February 11th. William Sheldrake to Mary Moore. 
October 28th. Enoch Davis to Anne Siters. 

December 2d. John R. Bolton to Anne Smith. 

1814. March 24th. Abram Biddle to Margaret Morris. 

1815. March 2d. William Edgar, of Delaware County (Newtown Town- 
ship), to Elizabeth Ham, of the same place. 

December 14th. William Wynn to Jane Leitch. 

1816. January 26th. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, to Mary 
Esray, of Newtown, Delaware County. 

February 24th. James Cooper to Arsenath Darby, of Newtown Town- 
ship, Delaware County. 
April . Joshua Jackson to Mary Anne Smith [people of color] . 

Note to the " Early History of Merion," Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography.— In a foot-note on pages 308-9, vol. 4. is 
printed, from the original, a paper containing an edict of Parliament to 
suppress seditious conventicles, bearing date May 20, 1675, and signed by 
Humphrey Hughes and John Wynne. With it is a schedule containing the 
names of twenty-seven persons (Friends) who had " unlawfully met together, 
under pretence of religion, not according to the litargie and practice of the 
Church of England," and upon whom " the constables, church wardens, and 
overseers of the poor are ordered to levie by way of distresse and sale of 
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goods and chattels the sum appearing at each person's name." So many of 
the persons herein named, subsequently came to Pennsylvania, where their 
descendants now live, that I have thought it might be well to print these 
names in full. They were omitted from the history of Merion in my desire 
to be brief. The schedule is as follows : — 

The Names of those that unlawfully met together att Llwyn y 
Braner, within ye Parish of Li.anvaur, upon ye 16th bay op May, being 
Sunday, 1675, Oathes being made they were present formerly in Un- 
lawful Meetings within Three Months. — First conviction on the oathes 
of Owen, Dd. and Thomas Jones. Second conviction, and warrant for the 
double fine, on oath of Robert Evans. 

10s. John David, Jo n . and his wife, of Cilltalgarth. 

10s. Hugh Robert and his wife, of the same. 

10s. Oad r Thomas, of the same. 

10s. Robert David, of the same. 

10s. Robert Owen, of vron goch. 

10s. Elin Owen. . . 

10s. John Thomas ap Hugh, of llaythgywm. 

10s. John ap Edward, of nanlleidiog. 

10s. Evan ap Edward, of Oynlas. 

10s. Peter Owen, of bettws y Coed. 

10s. Robert John, of penmaen. 

10s. Margaret John, of the same. 

10s. Hugh John Thomas, of nanlleidiog. 
Sonne and daughter. 

10s. Litter Thomas, of llandervel. 

10s. Jane Moris, of penmaen. 

10s. Edward Griffith, of llaetgwm. 

10s. Edward Reese, of llantgervel. 

10s. John James, of llanddervel. 

10s. W m Morgan, of llanecill. 

10s. Owen David, Cilltalgarth. 

10s. John William, of the same. 

Annes. verch David, wid. of penmaen. 

This, it will be remembered, was the original paper as sent to John ap 
Thomas in his official character as constable. 

A foot-note made by him reads thus : — 

Evan Owen, y e son of a widdow, called Gainor, whose late husband was 
Owen ap Evan, of Vron Goch, was convicted by oath to be present at a 
meeting, though but 9 or 10 years old. J. J. L. 

Letter of Edward Jones to John ap Thomas. — In volume iv. No. 3, p. 
314 et seq., of this Magazine is printed a letter addressed to John ap Thomas, 
by his friend Edward Jones, bearing date 26th of 6mo. 1682, in which some 
account is given of the arrival of himself and companions at Upland, and of 
" the town which is to be builded fifteen or twenty miles up the river." 

In the original manuscript between the paragraph ending with " the rate 
for surveying 100 acres was twenty shillings," and that commencing with — 
" the people here are Swedes," occurs a long paragraph in the Welsh lan- 
guage, which I was unable to translate and which was therefore omitted 
from the printed letter. Why this Welsh writing should thus interject its 
English companions had long been a mystery to me. This mystery has re- 
cently kindly been cleared up by Messrs. David Jones, of Redwood Street, 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. M. J. Ellis, of Cincinnati, who together, have 
carefully studied and translated the old Welsh paragraph. It now appears 
that the letter was to be carried to Wales by the captain of the vessel 
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■which brought B. J. and his friends here. As its subject-matter referred 
almost entirely to the captain himself it was evidently deemed prudent, by 
E. J., to put it in a language of which the Englishman was ignorant. It 
is as follows : — 

Answers concerning the Captain. — We liked him well enough when eat- 
ing our own victuals : but beware of his provision, because it was only 
bread, salt meat, with little beer, and foul (stinking) water, usually. 

But he made a great ado over me and my wife and over most of those 
who could talk with him. There is another captain living in the same town, 
and passengers from Carmarthenshire came over with him on his provision ; 
and they spoke well of him ; but they paid him four pounds, ten shillings, 
each ; children under twelve years of age flfty-two shillings ; and getting 
plenty to eat and good drink. The name of this good man is Captain 
Grossman ; and as to the others I have not seen them. It is cheaper to fur- 
nish our own provisions than to pay four pounds, ten shillings each; this 
would be more satisfactory to me. 

I think most of the things will not be sold until yon come over, because so 
many things had previously been brought over. And as to the articles to 
bring with, you they had better be some white fustian, serges to make clothes, 
men's hats, such as the country affords, saddles, bridles, and what belongs to 
them, shoes for men and women ; blue flannel is most called for here ; but 
all Colors are uSed. Dont bring much white flannel with you ; stuff dyed blue 
we like best." 

This ends the Welsh paragraph, and the letter is resumed in the English 
language. Near its close occurs a line which my Welsh friends are unable 
to understand, and which they think must be in cipher, the key to which is 
lost! At the end of the postcript are a few more lines in the Welsh lan- 
guage which they thus translate. " Compel the master of the ship to come 
to the town of Philadelphia with your goods. I had to pay to others thirty 
shillings for hauling the things up ; and be sure to pay for carrying your 
luggage, and everything else that you had started with, to the Captain." 

J. J. L 

The Nature op the Connection between the Penn Family and Mb. 
Edmund Phtsick. — 

M r. Editor, — Pray permit a grandson of Dr. Philip Syng Physick to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression, in regard to the nature of the connection which 
existed between the Penn family and Mr. Edmund Physick, the father of 
Dr. Physick. 

In 1787 the Hon. John Penn, Junior (the head of the Proprietary family), 
gave his portrait to Mr. Edmund Physick, and, in the letter which accom- 
panied it, Mr. Penn remarks : " This picture of one of a family in your con- 
nection with whom your probity and attachment have been so conspicuous, 
is presented as a testimony of gratitude and regard." In Mr. Thompson 
Westcott's '• History of Philadelphia" (" Sunday Dispatch," Aug. 28, 1881) 
it is ttated that Mr. Edmund Physick was "connected with the Proprietary 
family." Now, both of these statements are perfectly true, that is, so far as 
the intercourse of business and the ties of friendship can form a connection 
between two otherwise distinct families ; for there was no matrimonial or 
blood relationship between the Penns and the Pliysicks, as has been inferred 
by some from the above statements. 

Edmund Physick was an Englishman by birth, the sole surviving child of 
Mr. Timothy Physick, by his wife Martha, as shown by certificates, from 
parish registers, in my possession. He was born in the year 1727. He early 
entered the Proprietary service as a clerk to the Hon. Thomas Penn (son of 
the Founder), who made him his agent in Pennsylvania, and also cominis- 
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sioned him Receiver General and Keeper of the Great Seal of the Province. 
He was through life the devoted officer and firm friend of the Proprietary 
family, and its members repaid his faithful services with an ample gene- 
rosity. He first came to America in 1742. His death occurred in 1804. 

In regard to the origin of " Physick" as a surname, I will add that the sup- 
position (and it is given but as a supposition, in Mr. M. A. Lower's " Patro- 
nymica Britannica") of it being derived from a place called Lefisick, in Corn- 
wall, is proved by late investigation to be groundless. On the other hand, all 
of the documentary evidence relating to the family, both in this country and 
in England, goes to prove the truth of the family tradition, viz., that their 
name was formerly Phiswick, tending, moreover, to show that they branched 
off from the parent stem (the Fishwick. alias Phiswick family of the east 
of England) in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Although the surname is found (in registers, wills, and other records) 
spelled, variously, Fishwick, Phiswick, or Physick, it is .always pronounced, 
in local English, either "fishick" or "physick." 

Philip Syng Physick Conner. 
Octorara, near Rowlandsville Post Office, 

Cecil Co., Maryland. 
Sept. 19, 1881. 

Description of the Mauch Chunk Railway, written Fifty Years Ago. 
— The growing interest in the early railway history of this and other coun- 
tries, has led to the publication of some statements in which slight inaccu- 
racies occur, growing out of the difficulty of consulting contemporaneous 
records. The following sketch of the railway described below therefore de- 
rives peculiar value from the fact that it was written by Mr. Solomon W. 
Roberts, about fifty years ago, in a common-place book then and now in his 
possession : — 

The Mauch Chunk Railway, 1829. — This railway, the second one of im- 
portance constructed in the United States, was commenced in the winter of 
1826-7 by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and was finished in 
about five months, under the direction of Josiah White, the acting manager 
of that company. This railway extends from the great coal mine to the 
Lehigh River, at the village of Mauch Chunk, a distance of nine miles. 

For seven miles of its length the rails were laid upon a graded turnpike, 
which had formerly been used for the transportation of coal ; but little 
expense was therefore incurred in forming the foundations for this distance. 

The coal quarry (as it should be termed), lies on the opposite side of a 
mountain from Mauch Chunk, a little below the summit. The coal is un- 
covered to an extent of about six acres at present, and railways run in vari- 
ous directions over it to facilitate its removal. As the location is somewhat 
on the side of a mountain, there is no difficulty in draining to any requisite 
depth, and the refuse coal is thrown into the valley beneath by means of 
cars descending by their own gravity. The stratification is very much con- 
fused, but the bed appears to be about forty feet thick, if measured at right 
angles to its surface. The coal is excavated by means of gunpowder and 
wedges, and immediately thrown into the cars, which each contains a ton and 
a half. These cars are then drawn up by horses to the summit of the moun- 
tain, a rise of 46 feet in a distance of two-thirds of a mile, and there they are 
joined together in trains of 14 each. On each of these trains rides a single 
man, who has charge of the brake or friction-apparatus, by which the motion 
is regulated. 

The wagons being started, they are allowed to run. by their own gravity, 
at the rate of six miles an hour, to Mauch Chunk, a distance of eight miles, 
iu which the descent is 767 feet — varying from 69 feet to 111 feet in a mile. 
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A more rapid motion was attempted, but found not to answer. The wagons, 
if left to themselves, would probably go at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour. 

At the end of the road the cars are let down an inclined plane or chute, 
to the Lehigh River, where the coal is loaded into boats. This plane is 750 
feet long and has a descent of 215 feet. The wagons are let down singly by 
means of a rope, one end of which is hooked to them, the other being wound 
round a drum. As the wagon descends it turns the drum, and thus winds 
up the empty wagon which had gone down before it. The motion is regu- 
lated and may be entirely stopped by a man at the head of the plane, who, 
by means of a compound lever, causes friction on the circumference of the 
drum. The transit occupies about 1J minutes. 

The Mauch Chunk Railway is formed by placing pieces of oak, about 5X7 
inches and 7 feet long, across the road, four feet apart ; two notches, 3 inches 
deep, are cut in each of these ; into these notches the wooden rails of pine, 
5X7 inches, are placed, and secured by wedges driven on their outer sides. 
The road is finished by placing, on the inner side of each of the wooden rails, 
an iron bar 1£ inches wide and § of an inch thick, secured by four-inch spikes, 
the heads of which are countersunk. Where two bars come together their 
ends are cut off diagonally, and a small piece of sheet iron put under them 
to prevent their being pressed into the wood. The distance between the 
rails is 3 feet 7 inches. 

This railroad consists of a single track, except at its two ends, and in the 
middle, where there are two tracks, so that the wagons may pass each other, 
the trains running at regular hours. 

The empty wagons are drawn up the road by mules, walking in paths on 
each side of it; and as horse-power is not needed on the return, the animals 
ride down in cars prepared for the purpose, eating their fodder as they go. 

The bodies of some of the coal wagons are made of sheet iron and others 
of oak boards ; they all have cast-iron wheels, two feet in diameter, the flange 
or ledge to keep them on the road being an inch and a half high. The axles 
are of wrought iron, and, being wedged fast to the wheels, turn with them. 

This railway cost about $3000 per mile. 

Grade of the Mauch Chunk Railway. 



From the Lehigh River to head of chute 
From head of chute 



To summit of mountain from eight-mile tree . 



Total rise from Lehigh River to summit of mountain 
Fall in f of a mile from summit to coal mine 



Distance. 


Else in feet, 


750 feet. 


215 


2 miles. 


143 


3d mile. 


111 


4th mile. 


69 


5th mile. 


95 


6th mile. 


102 


7th mile. 


109 


8th mile. 


99 


| of a mile. 


39 


mountain 


. 982 


. 


. 46 



936 



Height of coal mine above Lehigh River at Maueh Chunk 
Distance nine miles from head of chute. 

—Railway World, March 22, 1879. 

Mr. E. A. Barber, of West Chester, Pa., is preparing a memoir for pub- 
lication on the Indians of Chester County, and will be obliged to any person 
who can give him information regarding personal reminiscences, traditions, 
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and facts concerning them, or the location of any Indian graves, mounds, 
rock-pictures, artificial shell-heaps, or cave-remains in the county. He will 
also be glad to hear from collectors, of Indian relics, and receive descriptions 
and sketches of fine and rare stone implements (especially tobacco-pipes), 
ornaments, beads, pottery, and other aboriginal remains. 

Minnesota Explorers and Pioneers from A. D. 1659 to A. D. 1858. 
By the Rev. Edward Duffield Neill. 4to., 128 pp. and Index. North Star 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 1881. 

President Neill, of Macalester College, has furnished, under the above 
title, the results of his extensive researches regarding the explorers and pio- 
neers of the upper Mississippi Valley. " As early as 1635," says President 
Neill, " one of Champlain's interpreters, Jean Nicolet (Nicolay), who came 
to Canada in 1618, reached the western shores of Lake Michigan. In the 
summer of 1634 he ascended the St. Lawrence, with a party of Hurons, and 
probably during the next winter was trading at Green Bay, in Wisconsin. 
. . . Of him it is said, in a letter written in 1640, that he had penetrated 
farthest into these distant countries, and that if he had proceeded ' three 
days more on a great river which flows from that lake [Green Bay] he would 
have found the sea.' " 

" The first white men in Minnesota, of whom we have any record," con- 
tinues the author, " were, according to Garneau, two persons of Huguenot 
affinities, Medard Chouart, known as Sieur Groselliers, and Pierre d'Esprit, 
called Sieur Radisson." The former came to Canada in 1641, and settled 
on the eastern shore of Lake Huron, the latter in 1656, and, like Groselliers, 
engaged in the peltry trade. In following this calling, about 1760, they 
penetrated into what is now the State of Minnesota. Mr. Neill has carefully 
examined the narratives of all who have visited there from that time down 
to 1858, and has extracted from their accounts such parts as describe the 
territory now occupied by Minnesota. As these are given in chronological 
order, and are accompanied with accounts of the writers, the whole forms an 
interesting and connected story, portraying graphically the discovery and set- 
tlement of what has long been known as the Northwest, but which American 
enterprise will soon make the North centre of the United States. 

Thomas Maktn, Schoolmaster and Poet. — In the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette for November 22 to November 29, 1733, is an account of the death of 
one of these Colonial schoolmasters, which seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mr. J. P. Fisher (see Memoirs of the His. Soc. of Penna., vol. ii., pt. ii., 
page 78). Where is the " Rock on Schuylkill's eastern Side" ? 

Philadelphia, Nov. 29. On Monday evening last, Mr. Thomas Meakins 
[sic] fell of [sic] a Wharff into the Delaware, and before he could be taken 
out again, was drowned. He was an ancient Man, and formerly liv'd very 
well in this city, teaching a considerable school ; but of late Years was 
reduc'd to extream Poverty. The following Lines were made by himself 
some time since. 

Some purchase Land, some stately Buildings raise, 
To memorize their Names to future Days, 

But I've a lasting Monument will stand, 
When Building's fall, and Sales are made of Land : 

A certain Rock on Schuylkill's eastern Side, 
Which bears my Name, for Ages will abide ; 

This rock, well known, which Anglers do frequent, 
When I am gone, will be my Monument. 
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The Embargo under President Jefferson's Administration. — The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter chiefly on this topic, dated May 3, 1808, from 
the Hon. Philip B. Key, of Georgetown, D. C, to Col. William Campbell, 
an eminent citizen of Fredericktown, Md. The original, never before 
printed, is in the possession of Mrs. Rev. Dr. Syle, of Philadelphia, a grand- 
daughter of Col. Campbell. 

Was this Mr. Key, or Francis S. Key, Esq., U. S. Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia — probably his son — the author of " The Star Spangled 
Banner"? W. H. 

Elizabeth, N. J., July, 1881. 

" Dear Sir, — I hope you have got abroad again and in as good spirits as 
the embargo will permit. Pray tell me what do Mr. Jefferson's friends think 
of it so far as you learn. What is the general opinion in your neighborhood, 
and do they approve of my opposition to it ? From the last English ac- 
counts, the Ministry are supported by a great majority as to their Decrees 
in Council. But Erskine told me yesterday that France was easing off, 
particularly Holland, and if so, he says the British will instantly rescind, 
as they hold it on, he says, only to counteract the French interdiction of 
British trade. In Montgomery, where I have been for a day or two, they 
detest the Embargo. 

" Your letter contained a strange idea of my paying court to Jefferson. 
I have seen him but twice in four months, and had but one Congressional 
(dinner?) Such an idea must have got abroad for some strange purpose. 
With Madison I am better acquainted — so with Duvall. With Dearborn I 
have had a paper quarrel, all on my side, and the public shall have it to 
show my sovereign contempt for official insolence. He had the impudence 
to tell a member of Congress that he hardly knows me by sight, that I have 
' monarchical tendencies.' I have scored him for the calumny and falsehood. 
In due time it shall get abroad as I mean to allow him some leisure to 
apologize. 

"All I can wish you is good health, a full crop, and a fine price. My 
best compliments to your family. Yrs dr Sir, Philip B. Key." 

Bartholomew.— Mr. J. A. Bartholomew, of Vanessa, Ontario, will be glad 
to learn anything regarding his family, who removed from Pennsylvania in 
1800. His grandfather came from Switzerland during the Revolutionary 
War. He was twice married. By his first wife he had three children, 
Philip, Henry, and Ludwick ; and seven children by the second marriasre. 
The Henry by the first marriage removed to Hamilton in 1800, and died in 
1815. F. E. B., 

407 Walnut St., Phila. 

Philemon Dickinson. — Can any of the readers or correspondents of the 
Magazine state with certainty whether General Philemon Dickinson of the 
Revolutionary Army was or was not born in Maryland ? 

Walter Dickinson, the emigrant, and founder of the family in Maryland, 
•was the son of Charles Dickinson, of London, came first to Virginia, and 
then to Maryland, settling upon Ohoptank River, in Talbot County. From 
Walter came William, born in Virginia, in 1658, and died in Maryland in 
1717. From William came Samuel Dickinson, who first married Judith 
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Troth, and then Mary Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. From Samuel and 
Mary his wife, came John, the author of the Farmer's Letters, born at the 
seat of his father, Orosiadore, on Choptank River, in Talbot County Md 
(still in the family), Nov. 8, 1732. 

John had a brother named Philemon, born April 5, 1739, but the record 
from which this memorandum is taken does not state where. The biogra- 
phies of John say that his parents moved from Maryland soon after his birth. 
If this be true, Philemon Dickinson was not born in Maryland, and may have 
been a native of Delaware, Pennsylvania, or New Jersey. S. A. H. 

Easton, Md. 

Proclamation Monet. — In the letter of Robert Morris, of 1782, as to a 
proposed system of coinage, he speaks of Proclamation money as the same 
as Pennsylvania money ; that is, seven shillings and six pence to the dollar. 
What proclamation established this rule ? I have supposed proclamation 
money was lawful money, or five shillings to the dollar, according to the pro- 
clamation of Queen Anne. ' A. 



George Knox (vol. iv. p. 235). — In the last No. of the Magazine I see a 
" Query" by Mr. Linn as to the later movements of Lieut. George Knox, 
of the 9th Penna. I am interested in the same question. In Stafford's 
Phila. Directory for 1800, I see that a certain "George Knox" was at that 
time (1800) American Consul at " Kingston upon Hull," England ; who 
knows whether it was the Geo. Knox of Stony Point ? D. McN. S. 

Boston, Mass. 

Funeral op Miss Fanny Durdin (Vol. V., p. 195). — The note on this 
page speaks of the funeral of this young lady, and gives the year of her 
death as 1813. In the volume entitled Inscriptions, St. Peter's Ch. Yard, 
it is given as 1812. In 1809 her brother died and was buried at St. Peter's. 
The family, though not of the blood, were connected by marriage with the 
Penns. Their residence is yet at Huntington Castle, Ireland. William 
Penn, a grandson of William Penn by his first wife, married first Christina 
Forbes — from whom came the Penn-Gaskells of Shannagary Castle. He 
married secondly Anne Vaux, and died soon afterward. His widow married, 
in 1767, Alexander Durdin, of a family originally from the county of Norfolk. 
She was his third wife. She died soon after her marriage, making her 
husband her sole heir and legatee to all her estate in Ireland and America. 
Alexander Durdin, on the marriage of his eldest son (issue of his second 
wife) Richard with Miss Esmonde, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John 
Esmonde, Baronet, of Huntington Castle, near Ferns, in Ireland, settled 
on him the Pennsylvania estate. It has been stated, but perhaps incor- 
rectly, that on part of his estate he founded the city of Huntingdon. Mr. 
Day in his Historical Collections, and Lytle who follows him in his History 
of Huntingdon County, say the name was given by Provost Smith after 
the Countess of Huntingdon, the celebrated Methodist, often mentioned in 
Horace Walpole's letters. These are all in error. In the life of Dr. Smith 
there is a petition from the inhabitants of the "Townships of Huntingdon 
and Tyrone," dated " October ye 3d day, 1748." This is twenty years 
earlier than the date of the town as given by the authors named, and also 
of the marriage of Alex. Durdin. 



